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WELDON ATHERSTONE’S KILLER MAY STILL LIVE— 


but his identity, and his incentive will remain one of those 
Unsolved Crimes re-told in detail for your study by STUART 
MARTIN. Can you form a theory on the mystery of 


THE MAN WHO 
CLIMBED THE 


GARDEN WALL? 


* 


“The happiest moments in my life,’’ says lovely Linda Carroll, Windmill Theatre soubrette, ‘‘ are when 


ummy lets me do the cooking at 





as achorine. She made good, and 


that time she has climbed the ladder to success rung by 


d 


Linda Carroll, one of the busiest young ladies in London 
shows and recordings, she appears six days a week on the Windmill stage. Lin 
the age of fourteen, when, without her Mother’s consent, she left school and joi 


home on Sundays.”’ 


You might not think that very extraordinary, but for 
apart from broadcasts, troop 
da started her stage career at 
ned a Florence Desmond show 


, it says a lot, because, 








when the show finished she-got a better job ina touring company, and from 


istinction of playing the title role in 


rung, and last year, 


at the Stoll Theatre she gained the 
** Cinderella.”’ 


Tt moment you take up the 
mystery of the killing of 


Thomas Anderson, otherwise 
Weldon Atherstone, you step 
into an intricate puzzle of 
crime. 


The two names belonged to 
orfe man, but there was. nothing 
criminal behind that. He was 
an actor, and his stage name 
was Atherstone. Let us ap- 
proach the crime with 
policeman who discovered it. 

This policeman was on duty 

one July evening, at dusk, in 
Battersea Bridge Road, thirty- 
three years ago, when he 
heard what sounded like a 
shot being fired. He turned 
towards the direction of the 
sound, and was met by a man 
who came running to him to 
say that he had heard two 
shots come from an unoccu- 
pied flat in Prince of Wales 
road. 

The two went towards the 
fiat. Prince of Wales Road is a 
turning at right-angles to Bat- 
tersea Bridge Road. 


The empty Flat 


The policeman tried the door 
of the fiat and found it un- 
locked. He pushed it open and 
entered, switching on his lamp. 
The flat was in the hands of 
decorators. There were tools 
and materials lying about. There 
was also a small handbag. Next 
to it was a pair of almost new 
brown boots. 

The policeman opened the 
handbag. It was empty. But 
the boots’ were not workmen’s 
boots. Had a burglar come to 
work in the neighbouring flats ? 

The policeman knew that at 
that time an armed, dangerous 
gang of German burglars were 
known to be operating in South 
London. He searched cau- 
tiously. 

But the flat was empty, so out 
towards the back garden went 
the policeman with his lamp. 
And there, at the gate leading 
to the garden, he came across 
a man lying across the outside 
steps leading to the scullery, 
terribly wounded on the right 





side of his face by two bullet- 








Charlie, 


our 
Submar'ner, 
render his newest number: 
** Oh Linda, I know you’re 
lovely, 
But you’re ever so far 
away.” 


Whistling 
will now 


_ DOG LAUNDRY MAKES GOOD 


| "IYHREE little girls, aged 13, 11 
and 10, have gone into war 
;work on their own account— 
jand, what is more, to work of 
their own choosing 

| They are all dog-lovers, and 
‘so their thoughts of war ser- 
lvice just naturally happened to 
turn to something which would 
help pets neglected while their 
masters are away and _ their 
mistresses are doing part-time 
munition work. 


So they opened a dog-wash- 
ing establishment. 

They do a roaring trade at 
four shillings for a big dog and 
two shillings for a small one, 
and deal with every breed and 
size of dog imaginable in the 
course of their work. 

Both dogs and customers 
seem to be quite content with 
the treatment they receive— 
even the dirty dogs who should 
have every reason to anticipate 
rough handling. 








A selection of the day’s laundry passing through 
towards that state of cleanliness which humans 


insist upon, but which dogs dislike. 





holes. On this man’s feet were 
a pair of carpet slippers. 

The wounded man was past 
speech, in fact he died in a 
short time; but when his 
clothing was searched there 
was no trace of a gun to be 
found, although there was 
something else — a wicked- 
looking bludgeon in his coat- 
tail pocket, made of roughly 
twisted electric cable. 

The policeman sent word to 


his. station and_ continued his|S 


investigation. He went up to 


the flat above the empty one.| SR¥ 


There were two people there, 
one a boy of 19 years who had 
come to supper with the occu- 
pier, a woman who was a friend 
of Weldon Atherstone. The boy 
was Atherstone’s son. He had 
come, he said (and this was 
corroborated by the woman), to 
talk over some books which he 
wanted to borrow. 

This woman had for some 
time taken a genuine interest 
in the education of the son, and 
it was no secret that Ather- 
stone, the father, was in love 
es her. These facts came out 
ater. 


Who climbed the Wall? 


In reply to the policeman’s 
queries, fhe boy said he did 
hear two shots, and had looked 
out of the back window and had 
seen a man climb the garden 
wall and disappear. It was im- 
possible for anyone to see the 
body of the victim from the 
window because of an outside 
iron staircase that served the 
four flats as a fire escape. 


The policeman asked the 
boy down to see if he could 
identify the body. They went 
down together, but young 
Anderson (the name by which 
the boy was known) was un- 
able to identify his own 
father, which could be under- 
stood because the face was 
covered with blood; later, 
however, at the mortuary, the 
identification was made. 
The woman proved rather 

difficult from the police point of 
view. She became very hys- 
terical and distressed when she 
heard the facts, and no infor- 
mation of importance was 
gained from her. 

Scotland Yard took the case 
in hand. They found corrobo- 
ration of young Anderson’s 
story. Footprints were traced 
across three gardens to a wall 
bordering Battersea Bridge 
Road. (Moreover, a witness 
came forward to say that he 
had seen a man come over the 
wall and run off in the gather- 
ing dusk. 
footprints showed a 
double trail, proving that the 
unknown had come the same 
way he had departed. A sec- 
ond witness was found, who 
said he had been passed in Bat- 
tersea Bridge Road by a man 
who was running; and run-’ 
ning so noiselessly that the fig- 
ure had startled the witness. 

Detectives proved that the 
brown boots found in the empty 
flat belonged to Atherstone. 
But why was the actor wearing 
soft carpet slippers when he 
was murdered ? 

The answer is—jealousy ! 

Why was Atherstone carrying 
a rude bludgeon in his pocket ? 
The answer is the same. 


To meet his Rival 

From a diary the actor kept, 
the police found that Ather- 
stone had entertained wild sus- 
picions that the woman he loved 
had other friends. It was sur- 





mised that he had come, changed 
his boots for soft slippers, in- 
tending to meet his rival and 
bludgeon him as he descended 
the fire escape. 

But the main point is: Who 


killed Atherstone? There was 
a theory.that the murderer was 
one of the German gang who 
had met Atherstone unex- 
pectedly. At the time, I op- 
posed this theory. I still oppose 
it. 

Professional burglars do 
not work at dusk. These flats 
do not have.the loot worth 
the risk. A gang does not 
have a lone wolf doing a job. 
Only one man ran away. 

It was also suggested that 
Atherstone shot himself. This is 
a theory that cannot stand, 
either. Why change his boots 
for that? Yet the wounds in 
his face were consistent with 
him holding the revolver. 


Footprints clue 


Ah, there is a clue. Go back 
to the footprints, the double 
trail. The man who made that 
trail wore pointed toes on his 
shoes. Indoor pumps that a 
man might wear knowing he 
was going only a short distance! 

I do not say this woman had 
another lover. I do not believe 


it. She was an_ educated 
woman, refined, who liked 
books and music. Atherstone 


had stood outside the flat often, 
watching for a rival to come up 
the street. Why shouldn’t a 
perfectly honest friend, in order 
to avoid unpleasantness, call by 
the back way ? 

I believe it was Atherstone 
who had the revolver, as well 
as the bludgeon, and that the 
meeting of the two men began 
with a wild struggle, and that 
the unknown gripped the re- 
volver to thrust it away—and 
two shots rang out! 

What was left for the un- 
known to do? Take the gun 
and dispose of it later. Batter- 
sea is near the Thames. Could 
this unknown come forward 
and tell the truth ? He was 
afraid of the capital charge and 
all that was involved. 

What would you have done 





if this theory is correct ? 


— = — 


- GOOD MORNING 


No. 44 





Periscope 


Page 


IZ 


For (s37;today 


1. Who were the first people 
to play lacrosse ? } 

2. What is a geodesic ? 

3. Why is an antimacassar so 
called ? 

44, Where do we get camel- 
hair for artists’ brushes ? 

5. Why are cork legs 
called ? 

6. Why were old horse cabs 
called “flies” ? 

7, What nut is named after a 
saint ? 

8. What is a pshaw? 

9. What is meant by Long 
Melford ? 

10. Who first swam the Chan- 





so 


hel? : 

11. What is a dottle? 

12. What was lawn tennis 
originally called ? 





Super Brains Trust 


4 ha world’s wisest men have 
been baffled by many prob- 
lems, and would be the first to 
admit it and to welcome new 
suggestions. They have writ- 
ten much on humour and wit, 
for instance, but they have 
never yet explained why we 


laugh when we see anything 
funny. E 

Their reactions to our 

question, “What is laugh- 


ter?” were as follows, but 
maybe you could have joined 





in the discussion helpfully 

yourself. 

Darwin: “As a student of 
the expression of the emotions, 
I suppose it is up to me to set 
the ball rolling, though I can- 
not promise you much, I 
think an accurate description 
of human laughter is covered 
by the following points. | First, 
there is a deep inspiration, 
followed by short, interrupted, 
spasmodic contractions of the 
chest, and diaphragm. Second, 
an opening of the mouth with 
the corners drawn upwards 
and backwards, and with the 


From ‘‘ Good Morning ’’ Museum 


GEORGE’S EVENING OUT—10 





IN 


ably doesn’t know about the girl friend, though. 


bed ready. 


(A pug -trap. Into these 
Leni 


would creep w 


of 2? 


e fire.) 









the meantime, George’s fandlady has been getting his 
She certainly does look after him. 


Prob- 


basket-work gadgets the bugs 


their hunger was satisfied, to ‘‘ sleep it 
Then, in the morning, the trap was shaken out over 


Figure These Out 


And now, by way of a rest, 
1,639,344,262,295,081- 
967,213,114,754,098,360,655,737- 


[TF there is a lucky number of 


two figures, it must be 45.| multiply 


Look at these simple sums :— 
Addition: 

123456789 equals 45 

123456789 45 


246913578 
Subtraction : 

987654321 equals 45 

123456789 45 


864197532 ,, 45 


In the same way you may 
multiply or divide the numbers 
1 to 9, either way round, by 2, 
and your answer in each case 
will add up to 45. 


” 


45 


” 


” 


Solution to Yesterday’s 


Quiz 

1. Three. 

2. From Damascus, where 
they first grew. 

3. Catgut is made from the 
intestines of the sheep, horse 
or ox. Not cats. 

4. “Mask” is the intruding 
word. 

§. Turtles and tortoises live 
from 150 to 200 years. 

6. 30 m.p.h. 

7. Na Zdrowie. 

8. Exalted gate. 

9. A mineral used for polish- 
ing metals; ‘“ rottenstone.” 

10. Leonardo da Vinci. 

11. R. L. Stevenson. 

12. A woman's cloak. 


704,918,032,787 by 71. All you 
need to do is to place another 1 
at the beginning and another 7 
at the end. 


‘| TOOTHPICK WISDOM 


You can duplicate the above 
diagram with 40 toothpicks, ar- 
ranged as you see them, form= 
ing 16 small squares. The prob- 
lem is to remove just nine of 
the toothpicks so that not a 
single square will be left on the 
diagram. Can you accomplish 
it? Solution in next issue. 


upper lip raised, showing the 
teeth. Third, there are move- 
ments of the head, quivering 
of the lower jaw, and contrac- 
tion of the orbicular muscles. 
And fourth, a reiteration of the 
characteristic laughing noises, 
which vary notably in different 
people.” 

Ruskin: “That is a_ typical 
scientific description. It is 
absolutely accurate, and tells 
us absolutely nothing which we 
did not know before. Nay, it 
tells us less than the simple 
word ‘laugh’ itself.” 

Francis Bacon: “I have de- 
fined laughter as a shaking of 
the breasts and sides, and run- 
ning of the eyes with water. 
This does not explain why we 
laugh. It is a device of 
Nature.” 

Carlyle: “It is a device 
which betrays our nature to 
others. How much lies in 
laughter ! It is the cipher- 
key wherewith we decipher the 
whole man.” 

Dr. Johnson: “Sir, is it not a 
noteworthy fact that, although 
men have been wise in very 
different modes, they have al- 
ways laughed the same way?” 

Lord Chesterfield: ‘No, sir, 
it is not a fact. I enjoy humour 
as much as anybody else, but I 
trust nobody has ever heard me 
to laugh out loud since I came 
to years of discretion. I agree 
that laughter betrays the man 
—it is a most objectionable 
sign of a vulgar mind.” 





ot Bae next day, March 22nd, at 
6 a.m., preparations for depar- 
ture were begun. The last gleams of 
twilight were melting into night. 
The cold was intense. 
stellations shone with wonderful 
intensity. In the zenith glittered 
that wondrous southern cross, the 
Polar star of Antarctic regions. 

The thermometer indicated 12 
degs. below zero, and when the 
wind freshened it was biting. Ice- 
bergs increased on the open water. 
The sea seemed about to freeze all 
over. Numerous black patches 
spread over the surface announced 
the approaching formation of 
young ice. Evidently the southern 
basin, frozen during the six winter 
months, was absolutely inacces- 
sible. 


hgh aE 


In the meantime the reservoirs 
of water were being filled, and the 
Nautilus was slowly sinking. It 
stopped at a depth of one thousand 
feet. It beat the waves with its 
screw, and advanced northwards at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
Towards evening it was already 
floating under the immense cara- 
pace of the ice-bank. 

At 3 a.m. I was awakened by a 
violent shock. I rose up in bed, and 
was listening amidst the obscurity, 
when I was roughly thrown into the 


Everyman: “I could agree 
with all that has been said, 
except with Lord Chesterfield, 
but I am still in the dark as to 
why we laugh. It seems to be 
a sort of instinct.” 

Prof. Woodworth: “ Laugh- 
ter is certainly an unlearned 
activity, even though it does 
not appear at birth.” 

Pliny: “It generally appears 
after the fortieth day, sir.” 

Prof. Woodworth: “The stim- 
uli that arouse a burst of 
laughter have an element of 
what we may call ‘expected 
surprise.” Many students of 














AN OCCASION WE 

MUST CELEBRATE 

IN OUR GOOD OLD 
CORNUCOPIAN 


humour have subscribed to the 
theory that what makes us 
laugh is a sudden sense of our 
own superiority.” 

Everyman: ‘“ But why should 
we express our sense of super- 
iority, or whatever it may be, 
by the extraordinary contor- 
tiens so well described for us 
by Darwin?” 

* * * 

_Weill, that is the real ques- 
tion. Some modern psycholo- 
gists have suggested that 
laughter is a sublimed snarl, 
and Darwin himself would 
probably agree. We are at- 
tacked, but without intention 
of injury, and we_ instinct- 
ively respond by baring our 
teeth and roaring, but we do 
it without anger. But if that 
is so, how is it we ean enjoy 
a quiet little laugh by our- 
selves sometimes?” 


Adapted from Jules 
Verne’s famous Novel 





had evidently made a considerable 
rebound after having struck. 

I groped along the partition 
through the waist to the saloon, 
which was lighted up by the lumin- 
ous ceiling. The furniture was all 
upset. Happily the window-sashes 
were firmly set, and had stood 
fast, The pictures on the starboard 
side, through the vessel being no 
longer vertical, were sticking to the 
tapestry, whilst those on the lar- 
board side were hanging a foot 
from the wall at their lower edge. 
The Nautilus was lying on its star- 
board side completely motionless. 

In the interior I heard a noise of 
footsteps and confused voices. But 
Captain Nemo did not appear. At 
the moment I was going to leave 
the saloon Ned Land and Conseil 
entered. 

““ What is the matter?” said I 
immediately. 

“Mille diables !” cried the Cana- 
dian. ‘‘ I know very well what it is. 
The Nautilus has struck, and to 
judge by the way it is lying, it 
won’t come off quite so easily as in 
Torres Straits.” 

** But at least,” I asked, “is it 
on the surface of the sea?” 

‘““We do not know,” answered 
Conseil. 

‘Tt is easy to find out,”’ said I. 

I consulted the manometer. To 
my great surprise it indicated a 


GOOD HEAVENS!— 
DON'T THESE 
SILLY PEOPLE 
KNOW THEIR 
OWN QUEEN ? 











answer that lightning is 


an electric discharge, or 
spark, explains nothing, and 
science has still to discover 
how the thunder-clouds become 
charged with electricity at volt- 
ages running into thousands of 
millions. 

What IS known is that elec- 
trified particles, or ions, are 
always being produced in the 
air by the ultra-violet rays 
from the sun, by the cosmic 
rays, by rays from _ radio- 
active substances in the earth 
and atmosphere, and by the 
splashing of water-drops in 
waterfalis or rain showers. 

What is NOT known is how 
such particles become con- 
centrated into a_ thunder- 
cloud. 

The breaking-up of water- 
drops is regarded as the most 
important, and this process 








NEMO ofthe NAUTILUS 


depth of one hundred and eighty 
fathoms. 

We had been thus for twenty 
minutes listening to the least noise 


The con- middle of the room. The Nautilus|in the interior of the Nautilus, when 


Captain Nemo entered. He did not 
seem to see us. His countenance, 
habitually so impassive, revealed 
a certain anxiety. He looked at 
the compass and manometer in 
silence, and put his finger on a point 
of the planisphere. 

I did not wish to interrupt him. 
When, a few instants afterwards, he 
turned towards me, I said to him, 
using an expression he had used 
in Torres Straits— 

** An incident, captain? ” 

““No, professor,” he replied. 
** An accident this time.” 

“May I know, sir,” I asked, “‘ the 
cause of this accident? ” 

*“ An enormous block of ice, a 
whole mountain, has turned over,” 
he answered. ‘‘ When icebergs are 
undermined by warmer water or 
reiterated shocks, their centre of 
gravity ascends. Then the whole 
thing turns over. Thatis what has 
happened. One of these blocks as 
it turned over struck the Nautilus, 
which was floating under the 
waters. Then gliding under its hull, 
and raising it with irresistible force, 
it has raised it to less dense waters, 
and thrown it on its side.” 

“* But cannot the Nautilus be got 
off by employing the reservoirs so 
as to restore its equilibrium ? ” 

“That is what they are doing 
now, sir. Youcan hear the pump 


Continued on Page 3, 





| AM ONLY A HUMBLE 
PEASANT, 
ROUGH LORD OF THE 
SYLVAN SCENE 
BUT FROM THE TYRA 
BLACKGUARDS 
1 HAVE SAVED OUR Es 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN- 


‘Ss 


Little Weather Mysteries—No. 8 








What Causes 
Lightning 


gives a negative charge to the 
air and a positive one to the 
drops. Thus, a thunder-cloud, 
being made up of drops, is 
nearly always charged with 
positive electricity. Zi 

But lightning flashes pass. be- 
tween two clouds, or parts of 
the same cloud, four times more 
frequently than they do _ be- 
tween a cloud and the earth, so 
that some meteorologists have 
suggested that a thunder-cloud 
is really made up of very small 
drops, negatively charged, on 
top, and large drops, positively 
charged, underneath. 

So uncertain is science on 
this point that a great number 
of observers hold exactly the 
reverse, and say that the top 
of the cloud is positive and the 
bottom negative. In ordinary 
storms the earth becomes nega- 
tively charged, but in dust- 
storms there seems no doubt at 
all that the air becomes nega- 
tively charged and the earth 
positive. 

CHARGE AND DISCHARGE. 

However the charges are dis- 
tributed, the discharges fall 
into a number of different 
classes, ranging from the gentle 
“brush” discharge from the 
mast - head, known as “St. 
Elmo’s Fire,” to the rare and 
mysterious “ball” lightning. 

_ The ordinary lightning flash 
is just a gigantic electric spark, 


like a river of fire, and is 
known as “forked” lightning 
because it often possesses 
* tributaries.” 


“Sheet” lightning is gener- 
ally the reflection from high 
clouds of distant forked light- 
ning, but may be due to silent 
discharges at very high alti- 
tudes. 

Ball lightning remains a 
complete mystery. A forked 
flash between a cloud and the 
earth terminates in a vivid 
incandescent ball, and some- 
times three or four such balls 
are observed, forming what is 
called “chain” lightning. 
These incandescent balls oc- 

casionally appear apart from 
actual lightning flashes, and 
there are a number of well- 
accredited accounts of them 
descending chimneys and enter- 
img rooms. In most cases they 
hover about the room for sev- 
eral minutes, finally exploding 
with great violence near a grate 
or water-pipe. 


HARMLESS STRIKE. 

It is astonishing that persons 
have been struck by lightning 
without coming to harm. It is 
on reliable record that a man 
who was struck in France had 
the gold links of his watch- 
chain fused together without 
suffering even from a burn. In 
1936 a man at Ramsgate was 
struck by lightning when he 
stepped on to a wire mat. He 
was unhurt, though his celluloid 
collar-stud had melted and a 
hole was burned through his 
shirt and_ vest. 

The daily wastage of energy 
in the form of lightning is 
prodigious. Every flash repre- 
sents about £200’s worth of 
electricity, and throughout the 
world about 100 lightning 
flashes occur every second, 


MADE THE SAME MISTAKE 

AS HAGEN!—1'M AN 
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GOTTA FOLLOW , 
TH SIGNS! 4 














By F. W. THOMAS 
¢ LEE without a variation of experience,” 
says Mr, Gilbert Frankau, “is not life 

at all. As well be a cabbage.” 

A cabbage, he thinks, has no variation of 
experience, no excitements, no adventures, 
no thrills, no pain, no joy in life. This is 
nonsense. Why, an intelligent cabbage of 
my acquaintance told me once—but let me 
quote from her diary. (She was a lady cab- 
bage, one of the well-known Brassica family.) 

March 12.—Something is happening to me. 
There is a sharp pain in my stalk, and I do 
not feel very well. There is a sense of move- 
ment, an inward urge, a pushing forth. 


March 13.—It has come. 1! haye a new 


leaf, such a tender, delicate little thi ‘ 

frail and crumpled. And ! think there is ‘| 

another on the way. 3 | 
NIGHT CHILL. 

April 2—Horror. Pulled up by the roots. 
I thought this was the end, but no. We are e 
being planted out, and presently I shall have 


= 
IC’ POOR BERT!- HE'S YOUNG 
AN’ HE LIKES A BIT O' FUN!- 
PA DIDN'T OUGHTER KEEP 
HIM ON A LEASH LIKE THAT! 
HELL CUT LOOSE ONE 


CANT | GO ASHORE 


NO YOU CANT!- 00 
FOR A SPELL, PA? / 


MANY PIKCHER PALAC! 
ROUND HERE !- WAIT 
TILL WERE OUT IN-THE 
COUNTRY WHERE YOU 
CANT GET UP 


me | WE'RE STOPPING HERE FOR THE 
NIGHT, LASS ~ YOU BETTER SLEEP 
op Maat WITH MA IN THE MATILDA!— BERT 
AN'ME'LL BERTH IN THE 
UP AGAINST A 


WAR FACTORY debe iae aes 
















ON THE 






LOOK AT ME, 1 AIN'T. 
SEEN MY MOMMA F—_] 
IN GEARS 






& B&éaBY 
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POPEYE? WHERE 
WILL YOU GO? 


HIS SINCE HE WAS 1 |OUT TOLOOK FOR HER] |VERY LARGE AND AT 
PRESENT, TRAVEL IS 


GOSH- AT ONE TIME }| 


! THOUGHT YOU WERE 





TO NO MORE 
MISCHIEF /— 

SIDES WE 
AIN'T HAD 
SUPPER YET! 










W-HA-T? © 
SAY THAT AGAIN/ 
















more lebensraum, more room to express - 
self and produce more beautiful leaves. Slight 
frost last night. One poor leaf died, but there 
is another coming. 

April 6.—More and more slugs are eating 
my tender leaves, biting my very vitals. But 
my S:O'S was heard. Somebody squirted 
something at me, It smarted, but the slugs 
died. I feel better, but parts of me are full 
of holes, 

FEELING BIG. 

May 2.—This is wonderful. I am growing, 
swelling, growing. My head is getting bigger 
and bigger. Hope it is all right, but the pain 
is dreadful. 

May 3.—A_ beautiful white fairy flew all 
round me this morning, such a lovely crea- 
ae Twice she sat on my fresh young 
eaves, 

May 4.—A broccoli friend in the next bed 
tells me that the fairy was a Common Cab- 
bage White, and that she probably laid eggs 
on me. Oh, horror! And still I cannot do 
anything. 

May 16.—Little green things are crawling 
all over me. They are eating my leaves, 
boring holes in me. The agony of it. 1 am 
swarming with them, and | can hear them 
chewing and nibbling me, but can't do any- 
thing. Caterpillars! ! am being eaten 
death. If 1 am not here to-morrow, tell 
mother that my last thoughts were of her. 


May 22.—Rain, thank goodness, just when 
I was dying of thirst. Several caterpillars 
drowned, the rest washed away. Leather 
jackets tickling my roots. Very irritating. 


MAN WITH KNIFE. 

(May 23—What is happening? What is it 
all about? ‘To-day a man came along and 
pinched my head. He said I would do in a 
day sO aia He had a knife. Oh, oh, oh! 


5 0;-O% 

May 27.—My sister, who lived about a foot 
away, has been taken. The same man with 
the knife. I didn’t dare look, but I heard her 
shriek, and when he had gone, there was her 
peve stump, headless. If only I could wriggle 
out. 

May 28.—He is coming down the path 
again. I hear him talking about boiled bacon 
and cabbage. Does that mean me? Will no 
one come to my help? To be cut into pieces 


and boiled. Boiled in bubbling, boiling water._____ 


He is coming, coming nearer.... He has 
passed. I live again, but for how long? To- 
merrow? What of to-morrow? Heavens, 
tf only I had legs!.... 

Don't tell me that cabbages don’t see life! 





companions also were silent. I soon 
NEMO OF THE NAUTILUS _ {i%:?%°%:2[ CROSSWORD CORNER | 
; took a book which my eyes ran CLUES ACROSS. 
Continued from Page 2. I did not wish to begin a useless|mistaken manceuvre, for the sub-|over mechanically. 1 Extensive, 

working. Look at the needle of|discussion with the Canadian, so|marine tunnel, obstructed by block,| A quarter of an hour afterwards 5 Belief, 
the manometer. It indicates that/did not answer him. Besides, at|was not easily navigated. I there-|Conseil came up to me and said— 10 Wind ae 
the Nautilus is ascending, but the/that moment the panels of the|fore imagined that Captain Nemo,| ‘Is what monsieur is reading 11 Verbal ; 
block of ice is ascending with it,|saloon were opened and the electric|changing his direction, would turn|very interesting ? ” . onslaught 
and until some obstacle stops its|light shone through the glass|round these obstacles, or follow the} ‘* Very interesting,” I replied. 12 ower tolk 
upward movement our position|panes. sinuosities of the tunnel. In any) ‘I thought so. It is monsieur’s a3 bein 
will not be changed.” We were in full water, but at a|case our forward journey could not| book that monsieur is reading ! ”’ 16 Emmet. 

Suddenly a slight movement was] distance of thirty feet on each side|be quite prevented. Still, contrary} In fact, I held in my hand the 18 Allow. 
felt in the hull. The Nautilus was|of the Nautilus rose a dazzling wall|to my expectation, the Nautilus|work on the ‘‘ Submarine Depths.” 19 Almogp coe 
evidently righting itself a little.|of ice. Above and below the same|began a decided retrograde move-|I had not the least idea of it. I 22 Light 
The objects hung up in the saloon|wall. Above, because the bottom|ment. closed the book and resumed my heartedly. 
were insensibly recovering their|of the ice-bank formed an immense] ‘“ We are going backwards? ”’|walk. 25 Propped Up. 








28 Pricking tool. 


normal position. The flooring be-|ceiling. Below, because the over-|said Conseil. At twenty-five minutes past 30 Washing 

came horizontal under our feet. |turned block, gliding down by de-| ‘ Yes,” I answered, “‘ the tunneljeight a second shock took place, solution, 
The captain went out, and I soon|grees, had found on the lateral|must be without issue on that side.”’|this time at the back. I turned ay = 

saw that, following his orders, they| walls two resting-places which kept} ‘‘ And what will be done then?”’|pale. My companions came up to/f or Wrinkle, 

had stopped the ascension of the|it in that position. The Nautilus| ‘‘ Then,” I said, ‘“‘ the manoeuvre|me. I seized Conseil’s hand. We 36 Opportune. 

Nautilus. In fact, it would soon|was imprisoned in a veritablejis very simple. We shall retrace|questioned each other with a look| 3 37 Require. 


have struck against-the bottom of 
the ice-bank, and it was better to 
keep it in the water. 

‘We have had a narrow escape !” 
then said Conseil. 

* Yes. We might have been 
crushed between two blocks of ice, 
or, at least, imprisoned. And then, 
not being able to renew the air—— 
Yes, we have had a narrow escape!” 

“Tf that is all!” murmured 
Ned Land. 





tunnel of ice, about sixty feet wide, 
filled with tranquil water. It 
would, therefore, be easy for it to 
go out of it by going either back- 
wards or forwards, and finding, at 
some hundreds of feet lower down, 
a free passage under the ice-bank. 

It was then 5 am. At that 
moment a shock took place in the 
bows of the Nautilus. I knew that 
its prow had struck against a block 
of ice. This, I thought, must be a 





our steps and get out by the 
southern orifice, that is all.” 

In speaking thus I wished to 
appear more confident that I really 
was. In the meantime the retro- 
grade movement of the Nautilus 
was getting more rapid, and with 
reversed screw it was carrying us 
along with great rapidity. 

I walked backwards and for- 
wards for some minutes between 
the saloon and the library. My 


more directly than if words had 
interpreted our thoughts. 

At that moment the captain 
entered the saloon. I went to 
him. 

‘* The route is barricaded on the 
south?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir. As the iceberg turned 





over it closed all issue.” 
*‘ Then we are blocked up?” 
ah oe 
(Continued to-morrow) 





CLUES DOWN. 


4 Precious stones, 
7 Metal spikes. 8 Rim. 9 Irascible. 13 Com- 
‘17 Clamourous, (20 Self. 21 Colour. 
23 Absorbed. 24 Items of truth. 25 Censure. 


27 Acts. 


38 Meat dishes. 
Bovine groups. 






2 Sudden, 3 Approximate. 
S Retrousse. 6 Be mistaken, 


M| 


29 Jot. 33 Small PREERS 



















All communications to be addressed 
to: “ Good Morning,” 
C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1I. 


Unsolved Mystery. Clues—Submarine moored 
THE MAN WHO CLIMBED to shore jetty ; milk bottles in garden two 


hundred yards away; Ship’s Cat adrift for 


THE GARDEN FENCE two hours on the night of the crime. Who 


done it? See Ship’s Cat. And very sweet, too, 
from the expression of 
the consumer. Well, 
she deserves it, for she 
had just come back from 
a long swim when the 
cameraman said, ‘‘ Hold 
it, Miss ’’—and she’s still 
holding it for you to see. 


















LEICESTER 
SQUARE 


It is not London—and it 
can’t be Manchester, yet 
it’s Leicester Square, all 
the same. This charming 
corner of ‘‘ This England ”’ 
is in Kent, and is a pic- 
torial saga of the centuries 
it has seen—the Britain 
that is most eloquent of 
national maturity, and of 

the things that last. 


SHIP’S CAT SIGNS OFF 


“I refuse to say where I 
was on the night of the 
25th! ”’ 


j 
{ 
j 
| 
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